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A crash educational program in science and tech- 
nology is opposed by Marion B. Folsom, U.S. Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Speaking at the 
cornerstone-laying ceremony of the new NEA headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., he noted that one reason our edu- 
cational system is among the greatest accomplishments of 
this country “is the fact that it is adaptable to change.” 
He added that “changes have been and will continue to 
be made to meet changed conditions. “Quite a few bills” 
will be introduced in Congress in Jan. if the current re- 
examination of our educational system continues. But, he 
cautioned, “we want to be sure we are not stampeded into 
any crash program.” ... The Comparative Education 
Society’s president and secretary-treasurer, William W. 
Brickman and Gerald Read, professors of education at 
New York University and Kent State University, respec- 
tively, will visit the U.S.S.R. during Dec. and Jan. to 
arrange a program of school visitation and educational 
conferences for the members of the society next summer. 
They also will visit schools in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

Language Courses for Uzbek Children: Pupils from 
11 years upward attending certain secondary schools in 
Uzbekistan, a central Asian republic of the U.S.S.R., may 
take courses now in Chinese, Hindi, and Arabic, accord- 
ing to a Unesco report. The courses include instruction 
about the life and culture of peoples living in the coun- 
tries where these languages are spoken. Special textbooks 
are being prepared by the Uzbek Ministry of Education 

. . Fifty science teachers from secondary schools and 
teachers’ colleges in 13 eastern states will receive six weeks 
of graduate training at Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.) next summer through the I4th annual General 
Electric Fellowship Program. Union is one of six colleges 
sharing $210,000 in grants from GE for the 1958 summet 
session. Pioneered at Union College in 1945, the GE 
fellowship program is the oldest industry-college co-opera 
tive venture of its kind in the nation and is designed to 
advance teaching techniques in the fields of basic science. 

Two experimental reading courses were instituted 
this fall by the Rutgers University department of English 
to promote understanding of the world’s great literary 
works. The courses, “Readings in the Novel” and “Read- 
ings in the Drama,” are supported by a Ford Foundation 
grant and involve one meeting weekly and no lectures. 
The meetings are alternately tutorial sessions, at which 
six students and an instructor discuss the reading, and 
special conferences in which the discussion is between 
the instructor and one student. John A. Ciardi, professor 
of English and chairman of the departmental committee 
on new courses, said this method of instruction “places 
the responsibility for learning exactly where it belongs: 
upon the student.” Students receive a syllabus and read- 
ing guide at the beginning of the year and are free to 
plan their reading on a weekly or even on a semester 
basis. The experimental courses eliminate the rigorous 
reading schedule demanded of students in routine “basic 
reading list” courses. 

Bennett Junior College (Millbrook, N. Y.) has re- 
ceived permission from the New York State Board of 
Regents to change its name to Bennett College. Pres. 
Donald A. Eldridge said that Bennett would continue as 
a two-year college for women. “The change in name was 
recommended by the Board of Trustees to identify 
Bennett more clearly as an institution of higher education 
offering a program exclusively on the college level.” . 
New Colleges for a New Day, a conference in the series 
on Great Ideas in Education, will convene at the Carnegie 
Endowment International Center, New York City, Jan. 18, 
under the sponsorship of Goddard College (Plainfield, 
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Horace Greeley on Education 
By WALTER B. KOLESNIK 


University of Detroit 


W aarever OTHER VIRTUES they might claim tor 
him, Horace Greeley’s numerous biographers 
have hardly set him up as an intellectual giant. 
Rather, they seem to agree that a key not only 
to what he was and did, but to what he might 
have been and done, was his lack of formal edu- 
cation. Like his biographers, Greeley recognized 
his educational limitations. But what kind of 
education did he think might have helped him 
or would he recommend to others? Education, 
next to slavery perhaps the most vital current 
issue of his time, was among the many social 
problems occupying Greeley’s attention. 

Writing in the days when the labors of Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, and others were first be- 
ginning to bear fruit, Greeley waxed eloquent 
over the incipient “public ideal.” No- 
where is his optimism more pronounced, his 
enthusiasm less restrained, or his prose more 
flowery than in his declarations on the advan- 
“Universal education! 


S¢ hool 


tages of public education: 
grand inspiring idea! And shall there come a 
time when the delver in the mine and the rice- 
swamp, the orphans of the prodigal and felon, 


and even the very offspring of shame, shall be 


Glorious con- 
the Millen- 


systematically educated? 
morning twilight of 


truly, 
summation! 
nim..." 

He is scarcely less exuberant in his tribute to 
the teaching profession: “Happy he, and greatly 
blest, who comes divinely qualified for a Teach- 
er,—fitted by nature training to wrestle 
with giant Ignorance and primal Chaos, to dis- 
pel unfounded Prejudice, and banish enshroud- 
ing Night” (p. 433). Such enthusiasm for the 
cause of learning, however, does not mean that 
Greeley committed himself uncritically to the 
defense of anything and everything that went 
under the name of education. More to his lik- 
ing, no doubt, would have been an attempt to 
stimulate critical thinking. Greeley fancied him- 
self quite the independent thinker: “I accept, 
unreservedly, the views of no man, dead or liv- 
ing” (p. 147). Presumably, he felt that education 
ought to train others to do likewise. But he did 


and 


not accept the existing view that difficult, ab- 
stract subjects such as mathematics were efficient 
means of mental discipline. 

Greeley’s entire philosophy of education might 
be summarized in the word “utilitarian.” Like 
so many other self-made men, he had his doubts 
about the need for, or value of, a college edu- 
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cation. Noting that a mez .ity of the country’s 
great men_ had little more than a 
common-school training, he felt that their ex- 
periences in the Alma Mater of the self-made 
man, the School of Hard Knocks, was at least 
as valuable to them as a year or two in college 
To him, the acquisition of 
useful information was the main objective .of 
education. 

Granting that a classical education might be 
appropriate, even indispensable, for the pros- 
pective lawyer o1 not at 
all suited to the prospective farmer, miner, me- 
engineer, journalist. 
Rather than a liberal education for everyone, he 


received 


would have been. 


clergyman, it was 


chanic, manufacturer—o1 
favored an institution of higher learning “which 
recognizes the varying intellectual needs of all 
our aspiring youth, and _ suitably 
them.”* Those familiar with the 1947 report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion might detect a familar note in this proposal. 

Greeley often pointed out the great need for 
instruction in chemistry, botany, geology, and 
other natural sciences which had practical appli- 
cability, especially to farming. Decrying the fact 
that these subjects had not been taught in any 
school he had attended, he felt that they would 
have been of “inestimable value” to him. 

In the spring of 1842, there appeared in 
Greeley’s Tribune a statement on education 
which might well have been written a century 


provides for 


later: 

\ system of education, differing entirely from our 
present defective methods, must be introduced. The 
education of the child must be practical or industrial, 
as well as scientific. The practical occupations of in- 
connected with theoretical 
the mind by the 


dustry in all cases must be 


studies and curiosity awakened in 
former must excite in the child a desire to know the 
theory of what he has been practicing or the sciences 
connected with it. If interested in the 
cultivation of shrubbery, fruits or flowers, they can 


the nature of soils — then 


children are 


induced to study 
some of the simpler branches of Chemistry, then 


easily be 


Mineralogy and other sciences. . . . If we can excite 


the curiosity of children and do not disgust them 


by false methods, we can render education attrac- 


tive.4 


Unless otherwise noted, quotations are from Greeley’s 
“Recollections of a Busy Life’ (New York: Ford, 1868). 
* Cited in L. D. Ingersoll, “The Life of Horace 
Greeley,” (Chicago: Union, 1873), p. 632. 
® From an address by Greeley in 1858, in “Memorial 
to Horace Greeley” (Albany: University of the State of 
New York, Division of Archives and History, 1915), n.p. 
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These ideas were set forth by Arthur Brisbane, 
not Greeley. But, judging from what Greele\ 
has written elsewhere, one might conclude that 
the article reflects and summarizes well the edi- 
tor’s own views on the subject. And here, at least 
implicit, are Dewey's ideas on interest, activity, 
experience, problem-solving, learning-by-doing, 
discipline, the relating of school to “life,” voca- 
tional education, and the curriculum. 

Since Greeley favored educating “the whole 
child,” as opposed to exclusive concentration on 
intellectual training, manual labor and_ voca- 
tional instruction played important roles in the 
school program he recommended. He propose: 
that children be required to spend two hours a 
day before dinner and two hours after dinne 
on each of three activities: labor, study, and 
recreation. If the hours of children were thus 
alternated, each child would “grow up an adept, 
not merely in letters, but in arts—a skillful work- 
er as well as a proficient in the lessons of the 
school-room,—able to do well, not one thing 
only, but many things” (p. 148). 

On the college level, a few hours a day of 
compulsory physical labor would not only afford 
students an opportunity to defray ex- 
with their education, but 

elevate manual labor by 

intelligent and _ efficient.” 
brain-sweat of the student, 


poorel 
penses connected 
would dignify and 
rendering it “more 
Furthermore, “the 
the tax levied by study on the circulation and 
the vision, are best counteracted by a daily de- 
votion of a few hours to manual labor.’ 

Greeley objected to what he considered an 
undesirable dichotomy the physical 
and intellectual aspects of man’s being. Just as 
he would have the man who earns his living 
through intellectual effort able and willing to 
perform physical tasks, so would he have the 
farmer and workingman devote their leisure 
hours to intellectual pursuits. He is quite in- 
sistent on the importance of recreation, even 
suggesting the need for systematic instruction in 


between 
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“the art of enjoying leisure’ (p. 121). Among 
the intellectual leisure-time activities he recom- 
mended is the study of literature. 

Schools should be coeducational at all levels, 
with young women having the same oppor- 
tunities and access to the same facilities as those 
open to men. For eithe1 recommended 
an elective system whereby students could decide 
for themselves how best to prepare themselves 


sex, he 


for their duties in life. 

With respect to the administration, financing, 
and control of the “public schools” he so strongly 
welcomed, Greeley opposed the Maclay Act ol 
1842, and when it was passed, he vigorously ad- 
vocated its repeal. This act brought into existence 
New York City’s first publicly elected board ot 
education to replace the privately controlled 
Public School Society which had controlled the 
distribution of state funds for educational pur- 
poses and, to a great extent, dominated the city’s 
schools. The society had long been under attack 
for allegedly discriminating against Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and minority Protestant groups. 

Greeley referred to the act, in the Tribune, as 
extending “the blessings of sectarian and_ re- 
ligious strife into the management of our City 
Common Schools,” a “barefaced party measure” 
pushed through by Locofocos who were more 
interested in votes than in education. He feared 


that it would destroy the ‘admirable’ existing 
system by connecting education and politics too 
closely. Furthermore, it was not economical. 
Instead he preferred the proposal, which Gov. 
Seward had included in his 1840 message to the 


establish publicly supported 


instructed in 


legislature, to 
schools where children 
their native language and in their own religious 
faith. Such a plan would extend the benefits of 
public education without disturbing the existing 


could be 


system in the least. “If our schools do not suit 
you,” he said to the various ,hational and _ re- 
ligious groups in the city, “make such as you 
will, conforming to all needful regulations, and 
draw your share of the public money with the 
rest.’”6 

The enigmatic but influential editor, reform- 
and humanitarian exerted a tre- 
mendous force on  mid-19th-century public 
opinion, but the extent of his influence on edu- 
cation cannot be measured. Yet, this outspoken 


er, crusader, 


commentator on the social problems of his day 
has contributed, at least indirectly, through his 
editorials and lectures, to making education in 
the United States what it is today. 

‘ New York Daily Tribune, April 9, 1842. 

’ Cited in J. Parton, “The Life of Horace Greeley” 
(Boston: Osgood, 1872), p. 526. 


New York Daily Tribune, April 11, 1842. 
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The Habeas Corpus of the 
American Child 


By ERNEST HARMS 


Editor, The Nervous Child 


But corporal punishment as a labor-saving 
instrumentality; corporal punishment, in a 
state of anger, or even of indifference; cor 
poral punishment, with a preceding exhaus 
tive process, both moral and intellectual dis 
suasives from condemned. It is 
also a remarkable fact, with regard to teach- 
ers of experience, that as they taught longer, 


they punish less—demonstrating conclusivel) 


wrong are 


to all parents, that, just so far as they can 
advance the qualifications of teachers, the) 
secure the adoption -of higher principles in 
the government of their children 

When the arts of health and of education are 
understood, neither poison nor punishment 
will need to be used, unless in most extra 
The principles of 


and severe, and 


ordinary cases. forme) 


times was inexorably stern 
even if it were wished, it is impossible now 
to return to tt. 
HORACE MANN in the Fourth 
Annual Reports to the 
Board of Education (1841, 1846) 


Ninth 


Massachusetts 


and 


SENSITIVE EDUCATORS must have become serious- 
ly disturbed by a newspaper report (New York 
Times, Jan. 24, 1957) that the Supreme Court 
of one of the New England states had turned 
back the suit of a parent against the most in- 
humane corporal punishment of their child by 
a teacher who afterwards was found to have had 
prior psychiatric treatment. Not the singularity 
of the case but the ruling of a highest state court 
permitting corporal punishment of school chil- 
dren must be a rather seriously disturbing fact. 
It involves the danger that school gates will be 
reopened for disciplinary means which Horace 
Mann, America’s greatest educational pioneer, 
had hoped already in 1840 could vanish com- 
pletely. 

in recent decades a new interest has developed 
regarding disciplinary problems. Some have 
pointed to a definite influence of certain forms 
of totalitarian thinking with a tendency to an 
authoritarian concept which has taken a foot- 
hold in some spheres of American life. Indeed, 
in these days it has become customary to label 
any unacceptable social and cultural behavior as 
caused by political influence either Nazi or Com- 
munist. However, one should remember that 
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these influences can be only indirect. One should 
try to apply an unblinded eye to the fact that 
similar influences of authoritarian character ex- 
ert an increasing effect on our mental and cul- 
tural life. 

It is not difficult to trace the springs of this 
authoritarianism which arises from the Middle- 
Thomisti¢ philosophy. 
a considerable in- 


Canon Law and 


these circles have won 


\ge 
That 
fluence in the educational province of this coun- 
try is one of the major reasons why authoritarian 
and disciplinarian thinking have come with such 
intensity again to the fore. 

When I entered school in Central Europe dur- 
ing the last decade of the past century, it was 
the task of the. class monitor to place a stick of 
chalk and the whipping-stick on the teacher's 
table every morning. When I completed public 
schoo! 12 years later, the whipping-stick had dis- 
appeared. A basic change in educational con- 
cepts had taken place for which the famous 
Swedish educational writer, Ellen Key, had 
formulated the slogan, ““The Century of the 
Child.” The crude authoritarianism had veered 
in the direction of Horace Mann’s demand that 
American education aim toward the principle of 
self-government of the school child. Unfortunate- 
ly, not much progress in American public edu- 
cation has been made in this direction. On the 
contrary, we face at present a regress in meth- 
ods by the renewal of permissiveness of corporal 
punishment, not only in a broader sense of what 
one might call a civil liberty question of the 
American child's right for a good education, but 
actually in the crude question of habeas corpus. 

Those who feel that one ought to listen to 
Horace Mann, where tradition and development 
of American education are in question, should 
be reminded that his basic concept was to replace 
discipline and authoritarianism with strengthen- 
ing and improving of the ability and the quality 
of the teachers. A good teacher—so Horace Mann 
maintained—does not need the whip because he 
has non-punitive abilities to conduct and direct 
his task. In this century, which has psychological 
understanding available to the educator, there 
should not be too much difficulty in accepting 
Horace Mann’s maxims as guiding concepts. But 
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we most seriously fail to link such psychological 
insight with the deeper ethical impulses concern- 
ing progressive humanitarian concepts for the 
world of childhood. A habeas -orpus for the 
American child, a serious concept, should be 
established but seems at present more remote in 
becoming a basic social and educational law fon 
the entire community. There are large education- 
al bodies which subscribed or would subscribe to 
such a social and educational law. But there are 
some parochial educational groups which oppose 
it, mainly because they lack the educational didac- 
tic and ability to rise to standards where corporal 
punishment would be negligible. One example 
is that of a large parochial school in New York 
City where children were subdued by severe 
corporal “treatment.”” When parents lodged com- 
plaints with the school, it was suggested that they 


take their children out of the institution if they 
did not like its methods. This is a most tragic 
indictment against the freedom parochial educa- 
tion demands. 

The problem of corporal punishment, how- 
ever, is not merely 1 didactic educational prob- 
lem but concerns the entire social and ethical 
status of this nation. This problem should not 
be left to local school authorities, religious or 
other cultural pressure groups, and not even state 
authorities or courts to decide. This is a Federal 
issue, as is racial discrimination. We need a Fed- 
eral law enacted which makes it a misdemeanor 
to apply corporal punishment against any Amer- 
ican child in any American school. Not before 
this has been achieved can we speak of a habeas 


corpus for the American child. 


BETTER TEACHER TRAINING 


By BARRY T. JENSEN 


System Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 


M ANY OF THE STUDENT COMPLAINTS about teach- 
ing in the schools of education reflect thinking 
in terms of theory-practice dichotomy with 
a request for more “practical” ideas and_ less 
“theory.” We face not an either-or situation, 
but a question of defining interrelationships 
of theory and practice. Coladarci has contri- 
buted greatly to thinking in this matter.? He 
indicates that educational psychology is a body 
of knowledge which could serve the educational 
worker in making hypotheses regarding specific 
situations. 

When a teacher faces a class, he brings with 
him his goals, he assesses the present situation, 
and makes hypotheses about his most effective 
procedures. A good teacher continually checks 
the situation for changes and makes new predic- 
tions as his pupils progress. His predictions and 
hypotheses are based upon his theory, even 
though it may be unsystematic and non-rigorous. 
In short, there is no such thing as practice with- 
out theory. The foundation fields of philosophy, 
sociology, anthropology, aud psychology all con- 
tribute to development of this educational 
theory of learning and to the acquisition of 
skills. The procedure described below requires 
the acceptance of this principle that the fields 
are inseparable. 

In the last three decades, considerable experi- 
mental data have cast doubt upon the universal 
efhcacy of lectures or even lecture-discussions. 
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On the other hand, much is said for close in- 
tegration of laboratory experience and other in- 
structional methods. Therefore, I propose 
changes in organization of the teacher-training 
program and begin by recommending the elim- 
ination of the basic course in educational psy- 
One abolish the need for 
educational psychology, however. The educa- 
tional psychologist would participate as a mem- 
ber of the teacher-training staff—not as a lecturer, 
but as a discussion leader and guide in the series 
of seminars described below. 

During their first term in Education, students 
observe classes in a public school. As part of 
their observation program, they would partici- 
pate in seminars with a staff including repre- 
the foundation fields. In the sem- 
inars the students would consider what the teach- 


chology. cannot 


sentatives of 


er is trying to do (his goals), why he does what 
he does (his theory), and examine the conditions 
facilitating or preventing the attainment of these 
goals. 

In a subsequent term, the students would 
participate in seminars devoted to the develop- 
ment of an educational theory of learning. Here 
the educational psychologist would meet with 
small groups of students to examine such ques- 
tions as “What are the relationships between 


The opinions expressed here are those of the writer 
and not necessarily those of The System Development 
Corporation or of any other employee. 
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‘theory’ and ‘practice?’ and “Is there 
difference between ‘practice’ and ‘drill?’ ”’ 


any 
The 
aim of this activity would be to help each pe 
son develop his own theory so that it is mean- 
ingful to him and thereby useful. 

During a third term, the students would par- 
ticipate in a laboratory in human behavior. One 
of the hoped-for outcomes would be greater 
self-understanding and an increased ability to 
“manipulate” others. Any number of approaches 
might provide the means of inquiring into mo- 
tives and developing an ability to recognize 
defense mechanisms and positive attempts to 
gain self-enhancement. 

The fourth major contribution of the educa- 
tional psychologist could be made in an area in 
which observations indicate very little transfer 
from a_ formal He 
would observe student teachers at practice and 
then meet with 


course—practice teaching. 


them in seminars and confer- 


ences outside of their classes. Here in little cul- 
tural islands, the psychologist, the philosopher, 
the sociologist, the methods instructor (if there 
is one), and the student would inquire into the 
nature of the situations facing that student. They 
would help him to clarify his goals and the 
goals of his pupils, assess the situation, and 
hypothesize by describing appropriate procedures 
and determining if operations were carried out 
as specified. 

In summary, instead of acting in separate in- 
structor-subject-time blocks, the several founda- 
tion people should work together to provide for 
the student a series of seminars correlated with 
other experiences throughout his entire teacher- 
training program. 


a 2 Educational Leadership, 8: 489-92 
1956. 

B. T. Jensen, 
175-81, 1954; R. Birney 


Bulletin, 52: 51-68, 1955 


Coladarci 
Journal of Educational Research, 45 
and W. McKeachie 
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1958 as a Centennial Year in 


the History of Education 
By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D. C. 


I, CONTINUATION of previously published lists of 
centennial dates in the history of education,! the 
following group of significant dates for 1958 is 
presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in stand- 


ard encyclopedias and histories of education. 


1158 

Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of the Holy 
Roman Empire issued. proclamation of privileges 
and protection for university teachers and stu- 
dents such as safety of travel, freedom from local 
arrest, and trial before professors or bishops in- 
stead of by city authorities, marking the begin- 
ning of independence and autonomy for uni- 
versities in Western Europe. 

University of Bologna, Italy, achieved inde- 
pendent university status after earlier develop- 
ment into a studium generale from its prom- 
inence in the study of law. 

1458 

Professorship of Greek established at Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

Magdalen College, University of Oxford, Eng- 
land, founded. 

1558 


Friedrich Schiller University of 
many, founded. 


Jena, Ger- 
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i? 


University of Saragossa, Spain, founded. 

Queen Elizabeth |, upon ascending the throne 
of England, appointed new chancellors for the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and en- 
couraged the “new learning” throughout the 
country. 

Queen Elizabeth | the 


supremacy on university students, prohibiting 


imposed oath of 
all nonconformists from receiving university de- 
grees, a restriction not removed until 1871. 

Death of Johannes Bugenhagen, father of the 
Lutheran Volksschule in northern Germany and 
organizing genius of religion and education, who 
reorganized the University of Copenhagen and 
other schools as Lutheran institutions. 


1658 

Publication at Nuremberg of Comenius’ Orbis 
Sensualism Pictus (“World of Sense Objects Pic- 
tured”’), illustrated primer and first reader and 
first illustrated textbook written for children. 
Reprinted in all European countries and used as 
introductory Latin textbook for nearly two cen- 
turies. American edition printed in New York 
as late as 1810. 


See SCHOOL AND Society, Dec. 22, 1956, for list of dates 
for 1957. Similar lists have appeared in this journal annu 


ally since 1926. 
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Plymouth Colony provided by law “in euery 
Towne” for “a schoolmaster sett up to traine vp 
children to reading and writing.” 

1758 

Birth of Talleyrand, French philosopher and 
educational reformer, who proposed a complete 
system of public education for France from 
primary school through the university. 

Sir William Blackstone, first Vinerian Pro- 
fessor of Laws of England, entered on the duties 
of his professorship at the University of Oxford 
and began preparation of his celebrated “Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England,” chief staple 
of instruction for later students of law. 

Faculty of medicine of the National University 
of Colombia established. 

Birth of Noah Webster, author of the famous 
textbook, “American Spelling Book,” and of the 
“Dictionary of the English Language.” 

1858 

Uno Cygnaeus outlined course of study in 
manual training for the schools of Finland, first 
country to organize such work as part of the 
school curriculum. 

Royal Dental Hospital] of London’s Schoo] of 
Dental Surgery established. 

Duke of Newcastle’s Parliamentary Commis- 
sion created in England to inquire into the state 
of popular education in the country and to make 
recommendations for improvement. 

Universities act passed in England, authoriz- 
ing new and autonomous constitutions for the 
four Scottish universities—Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and St. Andrews. 

Death of Robert Owen, proprietor of cotton 
mills at New Lanark, Scotland, and father of 
the Infant Schools for children after the age of 
three. 

Board of Public Examiners, forerunner of th« 
University of South Africa, established. 

Keiogijuku University (commonly called Keio 
University), oldest privately controlled university 
in Japan, founded in Tokyo by Yukichi Fukuz- 
awa, outstanding pioneer of liberalism and dem- 
ocracy, as a school in which the prevailing Dutch 
language was supplanted by English. 

Nagasaki Medical Training School, Japan, 
which became the Nagasaki Medical University, 
established. 

University of Sydney, Australia, granted a 
Royal charter. 

Mount Allison University, New Brunswick, 
Canada, chartered as Mount Allison Wesleyan 
College. 

Columbia University Law School, New York, 
established. 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, 
Pennsylvania, established. 
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Saint Francis College, Pennsylvania, chartered 
as St. Francis Academy, with power to grant 
degrees. 

Susquehanna University, Pennsylvania, char- 
tered as Missionary Institute of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

Marshall College, West Virginia (founded 
1837 as Marshall Academy), chartered by gen- 
eral assembly of Virginia. 

Bethel Female College (now Bethel Woman's 
College), Kentucky, chartered. 

University of the South, Tennessee, chartered. 

City girls high school with a normal depart- 
ment to train teachers established at Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Word “poor” eliminated from the school law 
of Georgia, and $100,000 a year from income 
derived from Western and Atlantic Railroad 
set aside for aid of schools. 

Birth of Booker T. Washington, founder of 
Tuskegee Normal and _ Industrial Institute, 
Alabama. 

Whitworth College, Missi¢sippi, established 
under Methodist control. 

Bill providing for a state university enacted 
by the legislature of Texas, but no further ac- 
tion until after the Civil War. 

Mount Union College, Ohio, chartered. 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Illinois, 
chartered as Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Hannibal-LaGrange (Junior) College, 
souri, founded as a four-year college. 

Saint Frances Seminary (Junior College), Wis- 
consin, founded. 

Henry Barnard, distinguished Connecticut 
educator, became president of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Saint Cloud State Teachers College, Min- 
nesota, authorized by the legislature as Saint 
Cloud Normal School. 

Winona State Teachers College, Minnesota, 
authorized by the legislature as Winona Normal 
School. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts chartered. 

Office of County Superintendent of Schools 
created in Iowa. 

Baker University, Kansas, chartered by terri- 
torial legislature. 

Highland Junior College, Kansas, chartered 
by territorial legislature as Highland University. 

Medical Department of the University of the 
Pacific, California, opened by Dr. Elias $. Cooper 
—first medical college on the Pacific Coast. 

Linfield College, Oregon, chartered as Baptist 
College at McMinnville. 

Oregon State College chartered as Corvallis 
College. 


Mis- 
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SPECIAL CONFERENCE 


REPORT 


The Third Annual Convention 
of N.O.L.P. E. 


Te THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Na- 
tional Organization on Legal Problems in Edu- 
caton met Noy. 7-8 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. About 50 members considered legal 
problems relating to the kind of education Amer- 
ican youth should administrative 
organization and curriculum, its compulsory char- 
acter, and its pupils whose behavior deviates from 
acceptable standards. 


receive, its 


After the opening session presided over by 
Lee O. Garber, at which Thomas E. McMullin, 
vice-dean of the host institution, welcomed the 
delegates and NOLPE president, Eugene S. 
Lawler, professor of education, Florida State 
University, responded for the organization, there 
was a provocative discussion on the “Juvenile 
Court and the Bill of Rights.” The Hon. Henry 
G. Sweney, President Judge of Delaware County 
Court of Common Pleas in Pennsylvania, who 
presides over what is generally regarded as one 
of the more progressive juvenile courts of the 
country, defended the juvenile court idea and 
seemed to relish being the center of controversy 
in which he is frequently accused of “selling out 
to the social workers.” Pressing for greater con- 
stitutional safeguards and the use of more of 
the procedural technicalities of criminal law was 
Stanley Gomberg, an attorney with recent ex- 
perience in the Juvenile Division of the Mun- 
icipal Court of Philadelphia. Sharing in the 
formal discussion as interrogators were Robert 
Drury, counsel for Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Sopholia Parker of Hampton Institute, 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein of NEA, and Dean 
Reynolds C. Seitz of Marquette University Law 
School. Edmund E. 
session. 


Reutter presided at this 

Another interesting session was the dinner 
meeting, at which Judge James Cammack, 
Supreme Court of Kentucky, spoke on “The 
Development and Significance of Case Law.” 
Before Judge Cammack got into what he calls 
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the “judging business,” he had been a teachet 
and school administrator and had earned a doc- 
tor’s degree in education. He stressed the impor- 
tance of the clarity of statutes in order to avoid 
litigation in the courts. When, however, adjud- 
ication by the courts is necessary, Judge Cam- 
mack said that frequently common sense and 
the principle that nobody should get hurt too 
badly are adequate guideposts to the jurist. 

A highlight of the convention was the Friday 
morning session devoted to the meaning of a 
“Liberal American 
Thomas Woody, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, presented a_ scholarly 
paper on this topic. He deplored the idea that a 
liberal education is sometimes considered as per- 


Education fot Citizens.” 


taining only to education at the secondary and 
higher levels, and he did not like the false di- 
chotomy which excludes vocational preparation 
from the realm of a liberal education. Dr. 
Woody emphasized the importance of political 
education as a vital but ofttimes neglected 
phase of our educational offerings. The implica- 
tions of Dr. Woody's paper were discussed by 
E. Sculley Bradley, vice-provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Harry N. Rosenfield, an 
attorney of Washington, D. C. Dr. Bradley dealt 
with educational implications, particularly with 
the function of education to liberate the human 
spirit, while Mr. Rosenfield pointed out a num- 
ber of challenges which would have to be met 
by our society before all American citizens could 
enjoy the benefits of a truly liberal education. 
Other sessions dealt with “Legal Problems In- 
the Enforcement ol 


volved in Compulsory 


Attendance Laws,” “Problems Involved in the 
Reorganization of School Districts,” “Reports on 
Recent Court Particular Signifi- 


and “Law and the Curriculum.” 


Decisions of 
cance, 

MARSHALL J. TYREE 
Philadelphia Public Schools 





CORRESPONDENCE 


RATING TEACHER MERIT 


I, THE BEGINNING of Douglas E. Lawson's “So 
ciety’s Stake in Merit Rating Teachers” 
(SCHOOL AND Society, April 27, 1957), there was 
an objective point of view. However, Mr. Lawson 
progressively departed from objectivity, and by 
the end of his article his reliance on glittering 
generalities and broad conclusions 
based on little or no evidence or faulty major 
premises was rather complete. Consider these 


of 


sweeping 


examples: 


If the schools are to nurture our democratic ideals 
and help society to hold its special gains and improve 
its cultural values, then we desperately need teachers 
of vision and perspective—teachers intelligently and 
skillfully dedicated to the improving of man as man. 
Yet, American education generally has failed to at 
tract and hold a significant share of the nation’s great 
minds. Too often it attracts those of mediocre ability 
or those who lack ambition, vision, energy, or self- 
confidence and who select teaching as a safe haven 
of security. 

bad teaching drives out good teaching. This 
always will be true where poor teaching is rewarded 
equally with superior teaching. And the taxpayers— 
and their children—will suffer. 
\s a any the 


the pupils themselves really know who the superior 


rule, in almost school teachers and 
teachers are. 

If this movement succeeds then we may expect to see 
than the 


those who either have no talents or. who 


teaching, ever before, become safe 


harbor for 
are afraid to be side by side with others in the open 


more 


market of competition. But this is not the way of 
growth or progress or professional development. It is 
not the way of courage, self-confidence, or initiative. 
It is not even the way of honest stewardship for those 
who operate the schools and hold in trust the invest 
ment of the taxpayers who own America’s education- 
al system. 


“BESTING” 


iE DISCUSSING facts and fallacies of “Basic Edu- 
cation,” as described by Arthur Bestor, Wm. 
Clark Trow (ScHooL AND SociETy, March 16, 
1957) unfortunately exhibited much more _ pro- 
fessional enthusiasm and willingness to joust 
with the opposition than sound professional 
knowledge and mature wisdom, both of which 
he possesses in good measure. Perhaps he was 
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Mr. Lawson correctly points out two basic 
questions: (a) Should superior teaching be re- 
warded? and (b) Is it possible to identify the 
superior teacher? He fails, however, to help us 
see that whether superior teaching should be 
rewarded differentially according to some par- 
ticular plan depends upon its effect upon the 
education received by school pupils. This prob- 
lem needs careful objective study. 

Mr. Lawson implies that it is really much 
easier to identify the superior teacher than we 
have thought. Here the evidence is not clear. 
There is abundant evidence to show that with 
the exception of student ratings, efforts to raté 
teachers reliably have been most disappointing.’ 
In addition, the validity problem has hardly 
been touched! Certainly we would agree with 
Mr. Lawson’s right to maintain and advertise 
his opinions, but it should be reported then 
only as “this I believe.” 

Che schools in America must find better an- 
swers to the problems of identifying and improv- 
ing teaching competence and to the accompany- 
ing problem of tracing out the appropriate re- 
lationship between teaching competence and 
personnel policy. Many of us feel that all is not 
well with things’as they are. The answers, how- 
ever, ought to be found through careful scien- 
tific inquiry, rather than mere opinionating. 

GerorGE L. MILLER, JR. 
Director, Merit Study 
Provo (Utah) City Schools 


At first glance Dwight E. Beecher’s work appears to be 
an exception, but his validation data as reported in “The 
Evaluation of Teaching: Backgrounds and Concepts” 
(Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1949) seems 
to be inadequate. 


BESTOR 


carried away by his own fervor, as all humans, 
not just educators, are prone to be, or maybe 
he was plagued by time and space limitations. 
In any case, his piece lacks the scholarly validity 
that he might easily have given it. 

Trow got off to a bad start with his opening 
salvo on misuse of statistics. In commenting on 
factual statement that ‘84% all 


Bestor’s ol 
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American high school students were taking some 
science courses in 1900—54°%, today,” he failed 
both to recognize the facts' and also to explain 
why a smaller proportional but much larger 
numerical enrollment of a radically different 
high-school population might be interpreted as 
a gain. Since his statement seems to sidestep the 
issue, it certainly appears to be as glaring a mis- 


use of statistics as Bestor’s incomplete descrip- , 


tion of a situation that merits serious, straight- 
forward consideration. 

Perhaps the most inadequate of Trow’s “facts” 
is his blunt statement that the mind can not 
“be trained merely by exercising it on ‘funda- 
mentals.’’ People who believe in formal dis- 
cipline, or transfer of training—and the Council 
for Basic Education group have openly avowed 
that this is a fundamental tenet of their faith? 
—need to hear something more than unequiv- 
ocal denial of a cherished belief. Since Bestor has 
shown some inclination to recognize the con- 
tribution of psychology to education,’ there is 
reason to hope that the experimental 
on formal discipline can carry some weight with 
him and his fellows. At least Trow should have 


facts 


summarized them, and he could easily have done 
so by recourse to his own writing. 

Trow’s other answers to specific 
Bestor either fail to the 
issues adequately or overgeneralize. The whole 
much had it 
fewel 


Several of 


statements by cover 


would have been more effective 


dealt more fully and adequately with 
topics. 

Professional educators may obtain catharsis 
by meeting Bestor on his own intellectual level, 
but they never will best him by side-stepping 
issues and oversimplifying facts. 


C. WINFIELD SCOTI 


School. of Educ ation 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. ]. 


I'he second percentage is for the school year 1948-49, 
the latest year for which the U.S. Office of Education has 
published comparable data. 

* “CBE Finds an Epigraph for the New Year” 
ington, D.C.: Council for Basic Education, Jan., 
Bulletin No. 6, p. 1. 

‘A. E. Bestor 


(Wash 
1957) 
J The New Republic, March 4, 1957, 
pp. 13-16. 
‘ W.C. Trow, “Introduction to Educational! Psychology’ 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950), pp. 509-516 


A Little Bad Advice 


A BOOKLET has recently been issued by our 
government for a National Stay in School Cam- 
paign. We can all agree on the objective of 
keeping youth in school as long as they will 
profit by staying there, but we may challenge 
the validity of a number of the statements in 
this booklet. I will discuss but one of these, the 
third sentence of the opening remarks by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: “I urge every girl and boy 
in the United States to continue as students in 
school until they have developed their God 
given capacities to the full.” 

One objection to this statement is that they 
cannot develop their capacities to the full in 
school. One of the most important functions 
of the school is to prepare youth to develop their 
capacities further after graduation. Ph.D. grad- 
uates usually recognize this fact, for they see 
enough of the vast extent of knowledge to 
realize that they are just begining. High-school 
graduates often do not have that vision. 

I am an employer of high-school youth in a 
field in which there is ample opportunity to 
continue to develop, on the job, the design and 


co) “9 
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building of special electrical apparatus for un- 
usual jobs. Many have innate capacities, I be- 
lieve, to develop much further than they do. In 
fact, the principal criticism which | have ol 
modern youth as employees is that they are not 
prepared to develop these capacities. 

To what extent is this due to such advice as 
that given in this booklet? Some youth of high 
innate capacity have long thought that college 
is out of the question for them. They have been 
subjected to the propaganda that school is the 
only place in which these capacities can be de- 
veloped. So they have given up hope of advanced 
positions and, on high-school graduation, seek 
only the job which pays the highest beginning 
wage. 

It is possible that the effort to increase the 
development of the capacities of youth may be 
having an effect opposite to that desired. Such 
statements as this one by President Eisenhowe1 
may be causing an increase in the waste of much- 
needed manpower. 

A. W. FORBES 


Worcester, Mass. 


Cod 
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EVENTS 


Educational Problems in South America 


a IN SOUTH AMERICA seems to receive rela- 
tively little attention by educators in the United 
States. There are but few volumes which attempt to 
describe and analyze the efforts of our neighbors to 
the south to solve their sciiool problems. The recent 
visitation program of the Comparative Education 
Society gave some of us an opportunity to examine 
these problems at first hand. 

Although each country 
plexion, there are some issues and problems which 
short 


has its individual com- 


are common throughout the area. In a essay 
it is not possible to elaborate on each of these prob- 
lems, but they can be listed: the eradication of illit- 
eracy, as recently pointed up by Unesco; a high rate 
of failure and drop-out in the primary school; the 
teaching of the Indians; the establishment and up- 
grading of rural education; the impact of frequent 
political change on the schools; the need for qualified 
teachers; the advantages and disadvantages of a cen- 
tralized school administration; selection for admission 
to secondary school; the adequate financing of edu- 
cational programs; the articulation of the various 
units or levels within the school system; the prepara- 
tion of teachers; and the proper role of the private 
school in the national system of education. There 
are also problems which are peculiar to one or more 
nations. To all these must be added the issues posed 
by political instability and by the prevalence of 
dictatorships. 

That the educational situation in this area is one 
which requires immediate attention is clear from 
the action taken by the Ninth Unesco General Con- 
ference in 1956 at New Delhi. After the conference 
approved as one of three major projects the extension 
of primary education in Latin America, the Unesco 
administration immediately went into action. Of 
course, the basic work must be done by each of the 
nations. The United States, which is already helping 
its neighbors, must consider doing more. 

In any educational and learned _pro- 
fessions ought to take note of the developments and 
problems in South America. Some of the issues will 
strike a familiar chord. Educators, classroom teachers, 
and prospective teachers will appreciate and com 


case, the 
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prehend more fully the situation in the United States, 
and from a wider perspective, after they have be 
come acquainted with the schools in South America. 
\part from personal visits, we need research studies 
and a special periodical which will keep us supplied 
with current, reliable information about the educa- 
tional ideas and practices of our southern neighbors. 


—W.W.B. 


YEAR-ROUND STUDY 
OF ENGINEERING 


YEAR-ROUND utilization of educational facilities and 
faculties in the U.S. to increase the output of trained 
graduates, particularly in the training of civil en- 
gineers, was urged by the Board of Direction of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers at its 96th Annual 
Convention in New York City. The action of the 
board was taken in adopting a resolution offered by 
the Committee on Engineering Education, which 
had conducted a long-range study of the problem of 
providing some means of accommodating the increas- 
ing number of students seeking admission to edu- 
cational institutions. Recognizing that educational 
facilities throughout the U.S. are being taxed to their 
utmost, that the demand for civil engineering grad- 
uates greatly exceeds the supply, and that provisions 
for increasing facilities and faculties present costly 
and difficult problems, the resolution recommended 
the development of programs whereby facilities and 
faculties could be utilized throughout the year. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


More THAN $3,500 scholarships are available to stu- 
dents at the University of Illinois, reports C. W. 
Sanford, dean of admissions. This includes 843 
cash scholarships and 2,697 tuition scholarships. 
Another 4,550 students have grants through the Vet- 
erans Administration, making a total of 8,090 scholar- 
ships and grants for the fall semester of 1957. “At 
least another 2,000 scholarships are needed,’’ Dean 
Sanford said, “because the nation needs trained 
manpower and needs to utilize its human resources 
to the fullest. This is not being done when half the 
youth in the top quarter of our 12th grade classes 
fail to continue their education.” 


FOREIGN STUDENTS OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


THe U. S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION has accept- 
ed 62 scientists and engineers, 50 of them from 21 
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foreign countries, for enrollment in the Sixth Session 
of the Commission's International School of Nucleai 
\rgonne National 
The training program, an 


Science and Engineering at the 
Laboratory, Lemont, III. 
outstanding part of the President's “Atoms-for-Peace”’ 
program, is shared by the International School and 
co-operating universities, North Carolina State Col 
lege and Pennsylvania State University. The enroll- 
ment brings to 355 the number of scientists and en- 
gineers pursuing the course in unclassified reactor 
technology. Of these, 267 have come from 42 foreign 
countries. The 88 
sponsored largely by U.S. firms interested in nucleai 


American students have been 


energy. 


ALL-SCANDINAVIAN SCHOOL FOR 
JOURNALISTS IN DENMARK 


A JOINT TRAINING SCHOOL for journalists, sponsored 
by Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, 
is to be established at Aarhus University in Denmark, 
where last year a new college was built to house the 
Danish School of Journalism and a_ press research 
institute. From Feb., 1958, the all-Scandinavian school 
will provide three-month courses in advanced jour- 
nalism, covering reporting and newspaper conditions 
in general. It will draw lecturers as well as students 
from all countries in the area. The governing body 
will be composed of representatives from press or- 
ganizations in each of the sponsoring countries. 


(UNESCO) 
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Vt.). The conference will assess out present needs and 
facilities, emphasizing the urgency to experiment with 
new approaches to discover how colleges can do a bette 
job. 

The Fellowship in International Education, a $5,000 
award for foreign study and travel, 1958-59, by Kappa Delta 
Pi, national honor society in education, is open to profession 
al workers in education and related fields who can under 
take educational study in a country other than the US.. 
who can spend nine months or more abroad in pursuit of 
the study, and who have reached a stage in professional 
life equivalent to doctoral status or have completed the 
doctorate. Apply before March 1, 1958, to: Miss Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, Committee on Fellowship in International 
Education, Box 523, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York City Awards for postdoctoral 
study in statistics by persons whose primary field is not 
statistics but one of the physical, biological, or social 
sciences to which statistics can be applied are offered by 
the department of statistics, University of Chicago. The 
awards arrange from $3,600 to $5,000 on the basis of an 
an Il-month residence. Closing date for applications for 
the academic year 1958-59 is Feb. 15, 1958. 


NEW POSTS AND PROMOTIONS . .. 

West Virginia University promotions: to professor- 
ships, Walter H. Jarecke and Eddie C. Kennedy (educa 
tion) and Ruel E. Foster and Patrick W. Gainer (Eng 
lish); to associate professorships, Arthur N. Hoffstetter 
(education), James F. Carruth and Orrin H. Cross (psy- 
chology), William E. Mockler (English), I. D. Peters 
(mathematics), and Florence K. Reese (library science); 
to assistant professorships, Wesley M. Bagby and Mortimet 
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Levine (history), Charles H. Cochran (mathematics), 
Conrad F. Joyner (political science), Robert L. Decker 
and Arthur R. ‘Thomas, Jr. (psychology), and Betty, Lou 
Ramsey and Betty I. Stewart (home economics) ... Pro- 
motions to professorships at Pomona College (Clare 
mont, Calif.): Gordon (¢ Lee (education), Henry ¢ 
Meyer (history), Louis B. Perry (economics), Donald 
McIntyre (geology), Edwin A. Phillips (botany), and 
Alvin H. Scaff (sociology). 

D. Lincoln Harter, political 
science, University of Pennsylvania, appointed director 
office of information services, University of Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Forest G. Hill, assistant professor of economics, Uni 
versity of California, named associate professor of Ameri- 
can enterprise at Buffalo. Promotions: Harold A. Bonet 
to professorship of English and George L. Kustas to asso- 
ciate professorship of classics Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.) announces the following advance- 
ments in rank: to professorships, Lyle O. Estenson (edu- 
cation and psychology) and Milic Capek (philosophy); 
to associate professorships, Elvan E. Kintner and E. Philip 
Sheridan (English) and Ian G. Barbour and David | 
Maitland (religion); to assistant professorships, Raymond 
P. Poggenburg, Jr. (Romance languages), Wayne M 
Carver (English), and Weaver M. Marr, Jr. (German). 

Lewis S. Feuer and Herman M. Somers appointed 
professors of philosophy and of political science, respec 
tively, University of California (Berkeley) Lothar 
Kahn promoted to professorship of modern languages, 
Teachers College of Connecticut (New Britain) . Pro- 
motions at Mary Washington College, University of 
Virginia: James H. Croushore to professorship of English; 
to associate professorships, Luther C. Carter (sociology), 
Benjamin Early and Walter B. Kelly (English), Marion 
Greene (Spanish), and Laura V. Sumner 
Appointments at College of Education, Wayne Stat 
University (Detroit): professors, Harlan Hagman (edu 
cational administration), George L. Miller (secondary 
education and social studies education), Theodore D. Rice 
(secondary education and general curriculum studies), 
and Angelo Cucci (music education); William Hoth, 
associate professor of English education; assistant pro- 
fessors, Juanita Collier and Paul Gump (educational psy- 
chology), and Albert Klevan (social studies and secondary 
education); instructors, William Frinsko, Bruce Joyce, and 
Dorothy Seaberg (elementary education), Lois Klehammer 
(library science), and Polly Mosteller (art education); and 
Rose Lammel, chairman, department of science education. 

Orlo Strunk, Jr., former executive secretary, Institute 
of Pastoral Care, Boston, is now associate professor of 
psychology, West Virginia Wesleyan College  (Buck- 
hannon) Francis D. Wormuth and Joseph J. 
Greenbaum appointed professor of political science and 
associate professor of psychology, respectively, the New 
School for Social Research (New York City). Howard 
White promoted to professor of political science 
Alice M. Dugas, chief librarian, Unesco Arab 
Fundamental Education Center, Paris, named assistant 
professor of library science, Kent (Ohio) State University 

.. Vincent R. Rogers and Elmer Lawson appointed 
assistant professors of elementary school curriculum and 
of history of education, respectively, School of Education 
University of Massachusetts Harry Harootunian, 
assistant professor of Far East history, Oklahoma State 
University, named assistant professor of Far East history 
Pennsylvania State University Arthur M. Coon, asso 
ciate director, Creative Education Foundation, Buffalo, 
appointed assistant professor of communication — skills, 
Basic College, Michigan State University 

Michigan State University’s College of Education 
announces the following appointments: associate pro 
fessors, Stanley Wronski (foundations of education) and 
Elizabeth Drews and John Mason (teacher education); 
assistant professors, Lawrence Anderson, Thomas Ayles 
worth, Elsie Edwards, George E. Keem, and James Page 
(teacher education), Hazel Anthony, Alice Dorian, and 
Betty P. Pilsbury (vocational education), and John D 
Krumboltz (foundations of education); instructors, Charles 
Chandler, Owen Middleton, and James D. Hoffman 


assistant professor of 


(classics) . . . 
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(teacher. education), C. M. Greenshilds, Atlan Soffin, 
and Clarence Williams* (foundations of education), 
and Ralph Nelson and Nancy A. Hendley (vocational 
education) . . Alex Rosen, head, national recruitment 
program, Council on Social Work Education, named asso- 
ciate professor of social work, Yeshiva University (New 
York City) Appointments as assistant professors, 
Douglass College, Rutgers University: Donald G. Forgays 
and Bernard G. Guerney, Jr. (psychology) and Constance 
E. Smith and Paul Tillett (political science). 

James J. Hannah, Charles W. Logue, and Abraham 
P. Hillman appointed assistant professors of history, Eng- 
lish, and mathematics, respectively, University of Santa 
Clara (Calif.) ... Roy M. Gundersen and Jules Zanger 
named assistant professors of mathematics and of lan 
guage, literature, and philosophy, respectively, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago) .. . Lawrence Gold- 
man, former instructor of mathematics, School of Gen- 
eral Studies, Columbia University, is now assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Stevens Institute of Technology 
(Hoboken, N. J.). Maurice E. Kasten and William F. 
Ondrick appointed instructors in the department of hu- 
manities, the first of its kind to be established at an en 
gineering college. 


RECENT) ; , 


The following are 1957 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


FITZWATER, C. O., School District Reorganization: 
Policies and Procedures, pp. 321, $1.75 (paper); Qc- 
cupational Outiook Handbook: Employment Informa- 
tion on Major Occupations for Use in Guidance, pp. 
697, $4.00 (paper); Presideni’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School: Second Report to the 
President, pp. 114, 55 cents (paper); REASON, PAUL 
L., and ALPHEUS L. WHITE (compilers), Financial 
Accounting for Local and State School Systems: Stan- 
dard Receipt and Expenditure Accounts, pp. 235, 
$1.00 (paper); Teachers of Children Who Are Men- 
tally Retarded: A Report Based on Findings from the 
Study “Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children,” pp. 97, 45 cents (paper). U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


GORDON, C. WAYNE. The Social System of the High 
School: A Study in the Sociology of Adolescence, Pp. 
184. Free Press, Glencoe, Il. $4.00. 


GRUBER FREDERICK C., (editor). The Good Education 
of Youth: Forty-fourth Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings. Pp. 419. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. $3.00. 

HEINSOHN, A. G., JR., One Man’s Fight for Freedom, 
pp. 157, $3.00; STOCKWELL, DAISY P., Land of the 
Oldest Hills, pp. 141, $4.00. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 


HOPPOCK ROBERT, Occupational Information: Where 
to Get It and How to Use It in Counseling and 
Teaching, pp. 534, $6.75; KRAUS, RICHARD, Play 
Activities for Boys and Girls (Six through Twelve) : 
A Guide for Teachers, Parents, and Recreation Lead- 
ers, pp. 236, $4.95; MICKELSON, PETER P., and 
KENNETH H. HANSEN. Elementary School Admin- 
istration, pp. 335, $5.25; MORT, PAUL R., and 
DONALD H. ROSS, Principles of School Administra- 
tion: A Synthesis of Basic Concepts, pp. 451, $6.00; 
PRESCOTT, DANIEL A., The Child in the Educa- 
tive Process, pp. 502, $6.50; WOODRING, PAUL, 4 
Fourth of a Nation, pp. 256, $4.50; WOOLF, 
MAURICE D., and JEANNE A. WOOLF, Remedial 
Reading: Teaching and Treatment, pp. 424, $5.75. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 

International Stability and Progress: United States In- 
lerests and Instruments. Pp. 184. The American 


Assembly, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 

KANDEL, I. L., American Education in the Twentieth 
Century, pp. 247, $5.00; Plutarch’s Moralia, translated 
by Harold Cherniss and William C. Helmbold, Vol. 
XII, pp. 590. $3.00, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

KARL, 8. DONALD, and BARBARA L. DIEHL (editors). 
The College Handbook, Pp. 412. The College En- 
trance Examination Board, Princeton, N. J. $1.50 
(paper). 

KIDD, D. ‘A. Collins Latin Gem Dictionary: Latin-Eng- 
lish, English-Latin, Pp. 674. Wm. Collins Sons, New 
York 16. $1.00. 

LANGDON, GRACE, and IRVING W. STOUT. Helping 

Parents Understand Their Child’s School: A Hand- 
book for Teachers, Pp. 508. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. $5.00. 
SALLE, DOROTHY, Guidance of Children Through 
Physical Education, second edition, pp. 375, $4.00; 
LIVELY, CHARLES E., and JACK J. PREISS, Con- 
servation Education in American Colleges, pp. 267, 
$5.00. Ronald Press, New York 10. 

LUDOVICI, L. J. (editor). Nobel Prize Winners, Pp. 226. 
Associated Booksellers, Westport, Conn. $3.75. 

MARBUT, ANN. The Tarnished Tower: A Novel of 
Educational Huckstering. Pp. 283. David McKay Co., 
New York 3. $3.95 ¥ 

MEHTA, VED. Face to Face: An Autobiography. Pp. 370, 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 6, $4.50. 

MILLER, ARTHUR S. Racial Discrimination and Private 
Education: A Legal Analysis. Pp. 136. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. $3.50. 

MONTAGU, M. F. ASHLEY. Anthropology and Human 
Nature. Pp. 390. Porter Sargent, Boston. $6.00. 

MORELAND, CARROLL C. Equal Justice Under Law: 
The American Legal System, Pp. 128. Oceana Pub- 
lications, New York 3. $2.75. 

NOLL, VICTOR H. /ntroduction to Educational Measure- 
ment. Pp. 437. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $5.75. 

REMMERS, H. H., and D. H. RADLER. The American 
Teenager. Pp. 267. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis 
7, Ind. $3.75. 

ROELOFS, H. MARK. The Tension of Citizenship: Prt- 
vale Man and Public Duty. Pp. 260, Rinehart & Co., 
New York 16. $4.00. 

SEARS, JESSE B., and ADIN D. HENDERSON, Cubber- 
ley of Stanford and His Contribution to American 
Education, pp. 301, $5.75; TURNER, MARION E., 
The Child Within the Group: An Experiment in 
Self-Government, pp. 93, $3.00. Stanford University 
Press, Calif. 

SMITH, ROBERT P. “Where did you go?” “Out” “What 
did you do?” “Nothing.” Pp. 124. W. W. Norton & 
Co., New York 3. $2.95. 

SPITZ, RENE A. Die Entstehung der ersten Objektbeze- 
hungen: Direkte Beobachtungen an Squglingen wéh- 
rend des ersten Lebensjahres. Pp. 110. Ernst Klett 
Verlag, Stuttgart, Germany. 12.80 DM. 

Strengthening Science Education for Youth and Industry: 
Proceedings of the Seventh Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation Institute, November 19-20, 1956. Pp. 162. 
New York University Press, New York 3. $5.00. 

STRICKLAND, RUTH G., The Language Arts in the 
Elementary School, second edition, pp. 464, $5.50; 
STRANG, RUTH, and DOROTHY K. BRACKEN, 
Making Better Readers, pp. 367, $4.75. D. C. Heath 
and Co., Boston. 

Ihe Study of Art in France. Pp. 75. Cultural Services, 
French Embassy, New York 21. 

WEGENER, FRANK C, The Organic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. Pp. 472. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
$6.00. 
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TEACHING in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, ad Harl R. Douglass 
all University of Colorado 





January 2. Second Edition of this popular 
education textbook on teaching in elemen- 
tary school incorporates modern concepts 
of the child’s physical, emotional, social, 
and intellectual development and_ related 
educational procedures. Stressing the teach- 
ers daily activities, book explains such 
significant concepts and techniques as child 


growth and development, course-of-study 
planning, use of problems and _ projects, 
learning outcomes, creative learning, etc 
Covers other responsibilities directing 
extraclass activities; counseling; measuring, 
evaluating - pupil growth; assisting in 
curriculum planning; using research mate- 


rials 35 alls., tables; 508 pp 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION in RURAL AREAS 


By Clifford P. Archer, University of Minnesota 


January 2. Designed for students prepar- 
ing to teach in rural areas, this new text- 
book discusses the importance and meaning 
of rural education. It describes the rural 
community, summarizing thé importance of 
the school there. Book shows why a knowl- 
edge of rural culture is essential to under- 
‘standing the rural child and how a familiar- 


ity with his experience heips bring about 
an educational program for continuous de- 
velopment. Treats curriculum experiences 
and procedures in teaching the various sub 
ject areas; shows how to achieve a well- 
balanced program and how to evaluate rural 
elementary school instruction. Selected, an- 
notated chapter references Illus. 448 pp. 


The READING TEACHER’S READER 


Edited by Oscar S. Causey, Texas Christian University 
Prepared by 80 Contributors 


| 





January 15. 81 authoritative selections on 
the major aspects—at all levels—of read- 
ing. This new, stimulating textbook is for 
use in education courses in reading meth- 
ods. It treats the nature of the reading 
process and shows the methods and pro- 
cedures teachers use to direct the student's 
learning process effectively. A section on 


Second Edition— 


By John T. Wahiquist ad Patrick J. Ryan 


January 31. Second Edition, This prac- 
tical integrated textbook for the introduc- 
tory education course stresses guidance and 
orientation of prospective teachers by an- 
swering innumerable questions regarding 
the profession of teaching. It helps the 
student to see education as a whole from 
the very start and to understand the role 


December 21, 1957 


phonics analyzes its role in the reading 
program. Book includes findings of recent 
investigations in the size of vocabularies 
and their growth. Identifies many of the 
emotional factors and problems of reading, 
showing their probable solutions. Evaluates 
audio-visual materials as aids in reading 
improvement Illus. 360 pp 


Introduction to AMERICAN EDUCATION 


both San Jose State College 


of education in America. Book covers the 
qualifications of a successful teacher and 
explains how the student can make a rea 
soned decision for or against teaching after 
carefully analyzing his own interests, capac- 
ities, and personality. Completely outlines 
the many opportunities for a career in 
education 145 ills., tables; 445 pp. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


By the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State University, and T. M. 
STINNETT, National Education Association, Discusses important material teachers 
need to function effectively as members of their profession. 1956, 468 pages, $5.25 


DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 


By LUCILE L. LURRY, University of Kentucky, and ELSIE J. ALBERTY, T4e 
Ohio State University. Covers the philosophical and psychological basis of the core 
program, while emphasizing its specific purposes, structure and techniques. 

1957, 297 pages, $4.75 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, Third Edition 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University. Features important 
new material and illustrations, now applicable to secondary as well as elementary 
schools. 1957, 541 pages, $5.90 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


By JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE, both at Queens College. Aids the 
classroom teacher in understanding basic speech difficulties and in knowing when 
and how he can help correct them. 1957, 294 pages, $4.25 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING, 
Revised Edition 


By GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois, Offers practical methods and 
techniques for overcoming basic pupil disabilities on both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. 1956, 416 pages, $5.25 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By EARL S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago, Provides a balanced view of theory 


and practice in teaching social studies. 1956, 476 pages, $5.75 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN EDUCATION 
By J. H. BRADFIELD and H. STEWART MOREDOCK, both at Sacramento 
State College, Helps teachers and other personnel to understand the principles and 


the practice of valid measurement and evaluation techniques, 1957, 509 pages, $5.50 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By HARRY G. GOOD, Emeritus, The Ohio State University. Emphasizes the past 


50 years, treating significant problems and issues in an objective manner. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


By HAROLD BYRAM, Michigan State University, and RALPH E,. WENRICH, 
University of Michigan. Helps students and teachers understand community prob- 
lems and translate their ideas into effective vocational education in the community. 


1956, 512 pages, $5.50 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
By ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia University. Focuses atten- 


tion on the adolescent as a person and on his attempt to understand and accept 
himself. 1957, 438 pages, $5.00 


She Macmillan Company 
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